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Symbolarum ad comicorum Graecorum historiam criticam capita 
quattuor. Scripsit Eeinh. Joh. Theodoeus Wagnek. Leip- 
zig: privately printed, 1905. Pp. 71. 

Diphilus was a contemporary of Menander (Anon. w. Kwp. ii Kaib.) ; 
his first city victory followed close upon that of Menander (cf. the order 
of names ibid.: Menander, Diphilus, Philippides); his first Lenaean vic- 
tory is to be dated about seven years after that of Menander (IG. II 977 g : 
Menander, Philemon, Apollodorus, Diphilus). He was still active, as 
Kaibel has shown, in 288, the year of Philemon's Phasma (Plaut. Mostel. 
1149). With these facts to begin with Wagner attempts in his first chap- 
ter to define more closely the chronology of the life of Diphilus, especially 
the date of his birth. The poet's liaison with Gnathaena gives the prin- 
cipal clue, which Wagner follows up with subtle and, for the most part, 
convincing reasoning. Plays in which this woman is mentioned along 
with Pythonice, who followed Harpalus to Babylon in 330, must be 
anterior to that date, and among these plays the Orestautocleides of 
Timocles must be placed as near as possible to 345, when the hero was 
already notorious (Aesch. Tim. i. 52) for the vice for which the harlot- 
furies of Timocles are about to wreak vengeance upon him. Wagner 
thinks that this play must be dated as late as 335-330, however, in order 
that Diphilus may not be too much younger than his mistress, and the 
mistress not too old, at the time of their amour. Properly assuming that 
Gnathaena was not less than sixteen in the year of the Orestautocleides, 
he assumes further that Diphilus was only 55-60 in the year of the 
Phasma and was therefore born a few years before 310. But there is no 
indication of age whatever in the context of Mostel. 1149, and the date of 
the Orestautocleides should manifestly be kept as near as possible to the 
oration against Timarchus. Further, it is inherently probable that 
Diphilus did not begin his dramatic career at so early an age as Menan- 
der, who, as Clark has recently shown (Class. Phil. I, pp. 313 ff.), brought 
out his first play under Anticles in 325/4, at the age of eighteen. These 
considerations make it more reasonable to conclude that Diphilus was 
60-65 in 288, was born ca. 348-353, and that the Orestautocleides was 
produced ca. 340. Gnathaena would thus have been at least 36 and 
Diphilus 28-33 in 320, at about which time the intimacy may have been 
established. And even this calculation is conservative, for it must be 
admitted, with KOrte (Berl. phil. Woch. 1906, 900 ff.), that Diphilus may 
have been born a few years earlier still. His first play was very likely 
brought out before Menander's first. 1 

Korte, in the valuable review just cited, has shown how the error in 

1 That the Orge was not Menander's first play, but the play with which he was first 
victorious at the Dionysia, as Wagner also thinks, seems to me more probable than 
ever. The allusion in it to Ctesippus would be more appropriate to 315 than to 324. 
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Wagner's reasoning runs through his second chapter, in which he 
attempts to date other plays by reference to other hetaerae. Attention 
may be called here to one item of especial interest. Wagner dates ca. 
342 Philemon's Lithoglyphus, a new fragment of which has come to light 
in the commentary of Didymus to Demosthenes. This is by far the 
earliest date ever assigned to a play by Philemon, but that it is essen- 
tially correct (though 340 would be safer) can hardly be doubted. Con- 
firmation for almost as early a date may be derived from Philemon's gibe 
at Astydamas the younger, o-avTr/v eiraivew, aWep 'AorvSayuas, yvvcu. The 
allusion to the boastful epigram composed by the poet himself for the 
statue to be erected to him for his victory with the Parthenopaeus, 
brought out in 340 (IG. II 973), must have been made soon after 340 
(Am. Jour. Phil. XXI, p. 44). 

Wagner's most valuable contribution is contained in his third chapter, 
" De poetarum comicorum apud Suidam biographicis." In approaching 
the complex and difficult problem as to the nature, authorship, and 
authority of these biographical notices, he first divides the 108 notices 
into four classes : In Class I, lives that are of Hesychian origin (64, of 
which 8 contain additions derived from Athenaeus), and Class II, frag- 
ments of genuine Hesychian lives (6), sometimes reduced by the epitomi- 
zer to bare lemmata like 'A/mi/oas 'A$rjvatos koi/ukos, the Hesychian origin 
is indicated by the presence of one or more of the seven elements peculiar 
to the Hesychian life; Class III, lives which contain lists of plays 
derived from Athenaeus (34), and Class IV, other glosses (4), present the 
greatest difficulties, and here the author's accurate observation and close 
reasoning lead him to new and important results. It has long been 
known that the lists of titles that are in alphabetical order go back to 
Hesychius, while most of the other lists are derived from Athenaeus, the 
order being that in which the plays chance to be cited by that author. 
Wagner proves that the majority (26) of the lemmata of these notices are 
drawn from the epitome of Hesychius and not from Athenaeus, e. g., 
Aajuofcvos 'AOrjvatos KwfUKos, because of the ethnicon, AtoSwpos kw. avrb<s 
kw/jukos, because the phrase kcu avros betrays the original chronological 
order of Hesychius, which was changed by the epitomizer to the alpha- 
betical. Eight lemmata, however (pp. 44 ff.), are shown to be due to an 
interpolator of Suidas, who made use of Athenaeus and is detected by 
his blunders. This interpolator was active not long after Suidas, and 
used the archetype of codex Marcianus of Athenaeus, as Wagner cleverly 
shows by his citation of the books of the unabridged thirty-book Athe- 
naeus, the numbers of which were preserved in the margins of the abridged 
fifteen-book edition. Thus s.v. *Epi<£os reference is made to Book xiv. 
In our text Eriphus is not mentioned there, but he is in vii. In the 
margin of Marc, at vii. 297 c is written tu>v eis A' tc'Xos tov yi, apxfj tov St'. 
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A new criterion for distinguishing betwen Hesychian and Athenaean 
lists of titles is found in the formulae by which they are introduced: 
Spd/MiTa avrov is always the mark of the epitome of Hesychius, tu>v 
Spa/juxTwv avrov io-nv of the interpolator of Suidas who drew upon Athe- 
naeus. It is made reasonably clear also that neither Hesychius nor 
Suidas themselves made use of Athenaeus in writing the lives of the 
comic poets. 

The last chapter proves that the tragic poet Timocles is not to be 
identified with the comic poet of the same name and period. The two 
lemmata in Suidas are both of Hesychian origin, though the second, 
Ti,u.okA->?s erepos, xa.1 airos k<d/ukos, has been corrupted, first by the substitu- 
tion of KtofUKos for Tpay«os, and then by the addition of kgu avros. Lives 
which contain erepos are generally right in distinguishing homonymns. 
The lemmata originally were T. 'AO. koi/i.. and T. Irepos Tpayixos. Finally 
Wagner shows clearly that the Ikarioi of Timocles was not a satyr-drama, 
as Wilamowitz maintained, but a comedy, Sarupoi being a part of the 
title. 

Few errors of statement have been noted. The source of confusion 
in Suidas on the Astydamantes (p. 58) was pointed out by the reviewer 
Am. Jour. Phil. XXI (1900), p. 44; the Hiereia was assigned to Apollo- 
dorus Gelous ibid., p. 50, and Apollodorus proved to be distinct from 
A. Gelous ibid., pp. 45 ff . It may be added that Krause, to whom credit 
is given for these observations, produced very little that was original in 
his dissertation (cf . Jacoby Woch. Mass. Phil. 1903, 1089). The author's 
belief in the wide first-hand acquaintance of Athenaeus with Greek com- 
edies would be shaken by reading Hendrickson Am. Jour. Phil. XXVII 
(1906), p. 197 : the assertion of Athenaeus himself 336 d is in conformity 
with the technique of citation in the learned dialogue. 

Edward Capps 



Sur les attributs des Saliens. Par M. W. Helbig. Extrait des 

M6moires de l'Acad6mie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres 

XXXVII, pp. 205-76 (1-72). Paris: Klienksieck, 1905. 

Fr. 3.20. 

More than thirty years ago Helbig pointed out the resemblance 

between certain small breastplates of sheet bronze found in Italian 

graves of the pre-Hellenic period and the breastplates worn by the Salii. 

In the present article he takes up the whole question of the equipment 

of these ancient colleges, and endeavors to prove that it was identical 

with that of the Koman patrician warrior down to the seventh century 

b. c, and further that it was essentially similar to that of the Mycenaean 

age. The evidence clearly shows that the two colleges of the Salii ante- 



